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Editorial 



For the second successive year I am delighted to see 
that Science Fantasy has appeared on the short list of 
‘ possibles ’ for the Best Professional Magazine of the 
year in U.S.A., where the final voting will take place 
at the 21st World Science Fiction Convention. August 
30th to September 2nd. at the Statler Hilton Hotel. 
Washington. D.C. There is obviously something very 
special about this magazine to prompt a lot of readers 
to place it amongst the best — a factor which continues 
to surprise me. although I do not think it is at all 
possible for a ‘ foreign ’ magazine to pick up a ‘ best ’ 
trophy at an American convention; by the very nature 
of the final vote-casting I would imagine that at least 
half the delegates at such a convention would never 
have seen a copy of this magazine. 

These thoughts to one side. I am just as pleased at 
the placing of Science Fantasy on the short list — but 
pride of place goes to the fact that one of our long 
novelettes. Thomas Burnett Swann’s “ W'here Is the Bird 
of Fire? ” which appeared in No. 52, is on the short list 
of five titles for the ‘ best short fiction ’ of 1962. This is 
as much an honour for the magazine as it is for the 
author — even though Mr. Swann happens to be an 
American, although unhonoured and unsung in his own 
country ! 

By a happy coincidence, this month sees the publication 
of another long novelette from Mr. Swann, which has 
the same kind of quality and magic about it as his 
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SCIENCE FANTASY 



There is something nostalgically poetic in the 
world of mythology, especially when it is written 
by such a competent writer as Thomas Burnett 
Swann. This month, the author of “ Where is the 
Bird of Fire," (No. 52) and “ The Sudden Wings,” 
(No. 55) turns his thoughts to the search for Circe 
and her carefully guarded island. 



The Dolphin and the Deep 

By THOMAS BURNETT SWANN 



“ Hide it if you must, deep as the deepest trireme crusted 
with coral, but beauty will burn into light.” 

Old Dolphin Proverb. 



one 

From the time I was a small child I have liked to wander. 
Once, at the age of five, I ran away from my parents’ villa in 
Caere and followed the road to the necropolis. But the burial 
mounds frightened me. Carved out of red tufa stone and 
heaped with soil, they crouched like demons from Avernus. I 
peered through their narrow entrances and thought of 
Tuchulcha, the monster, with the face of a vulture and the ears 
of a donkey. Wild roses scratched my legs and a blue-eyed owl 
cried eerily from a cypress tree. I hid in a nest of cyclamen and 
fell asleep. My father came in his chariot to find me. “ You 
wander furiously,” he said, “ then, like a cub, fall asleep. I 
will call you Bear.” 
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In spite of the mishap I soon ran away again, and my coming 
to manhood served only to legitimize what, for a child, was 
forbidden. I visited Veii with its cyclopean walls, and proud, 
drab little Rome, where Tarquin the Proud was ruling a restless 
people. I visited the Sybarites, who cover their highways with 
canvas to shade their delicate complexions. I studied the 
Mysteries at Borsippa, near Babylon, and navigation at Car- 
thage. But wherever I went I dreamed of somewhere else, 
another city, another sea, and being a young man of wealth and 
leisure, with parents who humoured if not encouraged him, I 
was able to go where I chose. 

Thus it was that I began the last of all my voyages, the longest 
and by far the most perilous, in search of love. It began, like 
the other voyages, with a simple wish to explore. My people, 
the Etruscans, had founded a colony at Adria, on the eastern 
coast of Hesperia. It was young, it was menaced, I heard, by 
the roving yellow-haired Gauls, it piqued my sense of adventure. 
I bought passage on a small merchantman, the Turan, and 
skirting the hostile cities of Magna Graecia, sailed up the coast 
to Adria. Three days sufficed to show me the town, a mere 
hamlet of sickly cattle and plain women, with never a sign of 
Gauls. The real adventure began when I returned south with 
the Turan. A sudden shore wind swept us away from land and, 
dead in our path, a jagged island stabbed from the sea. A 
palace in the style of the old Cretan sea-kings, with white 
walls, blue pediments, and red columns swelling into bulbous 
capitals, descended in rooms and courtyards toward the water, 
and stairways circled down to the lapping waves. Feathery 
tamarisk trees leaned against the walls and a forest of cedars 
flanked the lowest stairs. 

“ I would like to go ashore,” I said. Vel, the captain, looked 
doubtful. 

“ These are still Greek waters,” he muttered, fingering his 
pointed beard. Greeks and Etruscans, I knew, raided each 
other’s shipping without scruple and then raised cries of piracy. 

“ If a ship comes, leave me.” I brandished a leather pouch of 
assis or gold and silver coins. 

“You want the dinghy?” He pointed to the small boat 
attached to our stem. 

“ No, I’ll swim.” Already I was stripping off my tunic. 

“ Watch yourself. Our Lady Turan was struck by lightning 
last night.” I saw that the ship’s figurehead, the goddess whom 
the Greeks called Aphrodite, was charred and cracked. 
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I shuddered. Only a fool ignores an omen. Was the goddess 
protesting my notorious indifference to love by striking her own 
statue, as if to say, “ The next bolt will not strike wood !” 
Unmarried at twenty-five, I was not such a man as Turan took 
to her heart. 

Nonsense, I told myself. The captain has offended her — such 
a greedy man ! — or one of the crew has forsaken a girl in a port. 
I dove in the water and, skirting a school of dolphins which 
brazenly barred my path, drew myself on to the stairs at the foot 
of the palace. Turquoise lizards, bright as Egyptian scarabs, 
scurried over my feet. Sand lay heavy on stone. There were 
no human footprints ; only the tracks of an animal, a deer’s 
perhaps. I climbed the stairs, my bare feet crunching the sand, 
and entered the palace beneath a lintel of blue gypsum. At 
once I stepped into an audience chamber dominated by a tall 
throne of porphyry. On the painted walls leaped dolphins, 
bluer than skies after storm, and anemones flowered in sub- 
marine meadows. Sunlight from clerestory windows lit motes 
of dust into tiny embers and kindled the red tile floor into 
burning coals. The hooves of an animal echoed in a distant 
corridor. 

True to my nickname. Bear, I like to prowl, and room by 
room I explored the palace. In the highest chamber, swallows 
had built a nest from mud and leaves. A couch with the feet of 
a lion hunched in the rear. Vials of brilliant glass — amethyst, 
red, and amber — Uttered the floor like a burst of mushrooms in 
a temple garden. On one wall, a slim-waisted athlete vaulted a 
charging bull ; on another, a bare-breasted woman, with 
coiling black curls, sang to a warrior as he boarded his ship. 
Her eyes were loving and very sad. 

Her sadness — indeed, that of the entire palace, with its air of 
age and neglect— depressed me. I hurried from the room and 
the palace and down the great stairway to the sea. I paused on 
the lowest step to feel the sun on my body and catch its rays in 
the serpent ring I wore. But shadows, not sun, still held me. I 
lowered myself in the water and swam for the figurehead of the 
Lady Turan, whose wooden arms looked warm and hospitable. 
This time the dolphins, one of them a rare albino, parted to let 
me pass. 

Something grasped my ankle. I kicked vigorously, and 
freed myself. The opaque waters hid my attacker. Warily I 
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resumed my swim. Again the grappling, gentle but insistent. I 
turned, lunged below the surface, and rose with a prisoner. He 
struggled at first, then lay still and looked at me with neither 
fear nor anger — as if to say, “ What now ?” It was a boy. His 
hair, the green of seaweed, was fine and silken ; long like mine, 
but loose instead of bound in the usual fillet. I tried to hide my 
surprise. 

“ I was playing that you were my father,” he said. 

At twenty-five I could hardly imagine myself the father of a 
boy who looked about twelve, though with current marriage 
customs, a bride at twelve, a groom at fourteen, it was not 
unthinkable. 

“ Y ou don’t mind, do you ?” he said. “ I followed you when 
you swam ashore — and waited.” 

I released him and treaded water. “ No, I don’t mind. But 
what is my part in the game ?” 

He showed not the slightest fear of me. “ Oh,” he said. “To 
give chase, which you did splendidly. And then to talk.” He 
pointed to the island. “ Over there. You will be more 
co mf ortable.” 

I drew myself on to the steps and gave him a hand. He 
hesitated. “ I want to stay in the water.” 

“ Nonsense. Then I will have to talk down to you.” 

He took my hand and thumped beside me. I understood his 
hesitation. His boy’s body ended with the tail of a fish, green, 
sparkling and sinuous. In the waters around Hesperia, Tritons 
were as rare as hippocampi and indeed, almost extinct. Thus, 
I had not suspected his identity even when I had seen his hair. 
He looked uncomfortable and shyly edged toward the water. 



I touched his shoulder. “ We haven’t talked yet. I think we 
have a great deal to tell each other. Do you know, I have 
always wanted to be a Triton. I love to swim, but my legs get 
tangled in the water.” To show what I meant, I twisted my 
legs and floundered over the stairs. 

He laughed for the first time. “ Yes, I see what you mean. 
But on land my tail gets tangled !” 

“ We’ll trade sometime. But now you must tell me your 
name.” 

“ Astyanax. I got it out of Homer. A sailor once told me 
about Prince Hector and how he had a son, Astyanax, whom 
he loved dearly. Hector hated to go to war because he had to 
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leave his son. He tried not to frighten him with his flashing 
armour. I thought, * If I name myself Astyanax, perhaps I will 
find a Hector.’ ” 

“ You have no parents ?” 

“ I lost them in a storm and never found them again. That 
was three years ago.” 

“ You’ve been alone since then ?” 

“ Sometimes I follow ships, and the sailors toss me grapes. 
I have to be careful, though. Some of them want to catch me 
to show in the ports. What’s your name ?” 

“ Amth,” I said, “ though often I am called Bear.” 

“ Ah,” he said. “ You like to rummage — in palaces and 
such. Like a bear on the prowl.” 

“ And then I curl up and sleep.” 

“ Indeed, you have sleepy eyes. I will certainly call you 
Bear.” He paused. “ Were you looking for Circe ?” 

“ Circe, the enchantress ?” I cried. “ Is that who lived in 
the palace ?” 

“ Yes, but you are much too late. A hundred years ago — so 
the dolphins say — a galley came for her, rowed by pygmies. 
Bears and rabbits gathered to say good-bye. She smiled at 
them and spoke a few words — multiply, don’t eat each other, 
and that kind of thing. When she boarded the galley, a black 
boy fanned her with ostrich feathers, and a crimson canopy 
shielded her from the sun. One of the bears — you will love 
this part— jumped into the water and swam after her, but she 
waved him back and disappeared into the misty south.” 

“ Did the bear get back to shore ?” 

“ Oh, yes. His friends helped him up the stairs. He be- 
came, in fact, something of a hero.” He hesitated and smiled 
sheepishly. “ I made up the bear because I thought he would 
please you.” 

“ It was a charming touch. But tell me more about Circe. 
Was she still beautiful ? Odysseus knew her many centuries 
ago.” 

“ The dolphins say she was like the sun, white and burning. 
When she left it was the sun sinking into the sea.” 

“ Do you know where she went ?” 

“ Beyond the Pillars of Hercules.” 

“ North to the Isles of Tin ?” 

“ South along the coast of Libya.” 

“ How far ?” 

“ Who knows ? To the land of the Gorillae, perhaps.” 
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My senses reeled. Libya, the continent of mist and jungles, 
pygmies and giants, griffins and sphinxes, and yes, the hairy, 
horrible Gorillae. The Phoenicians claim that a Tyrian captain 
once sailed through the Red Sea and around the continent 
from east to west, but who can believe such a boast ? Whether, 
as Homer thought, the earth is flat and surrounded by the 
stream of ocean, or whether, as the Ionians think, it is shaped 
like a cone or a sphere, a voyage around Libya is like searching 
for the Golden Fleece — without the help of Jason. 

He looked at me wisely. “ You will go to find her ?” 

“ To look for her, perhaps.” 

He shook his head. “ I wish you were Greek instead of 
Etruscan.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because I would like to go with you, but you are too sad. 
Like most Etruscans.” 

“ Etruscans sad ?” I protested. “ Our robes are as gay as 
flowers. We dance and sing even at funerals and paint our 
tombs with banquets and chariots.” 

“ Ah,” he said, “ but your eyes are sad. They give you 
away.” 

It was true, of course. In the polished bronze of a mirror, 
the eyes which met my stare were dark and slanted, like those 
of my ancestors, the Lydians, and old with accumulated 
sorrows, with the weight of dead cities, buried and smouldering, 
of battles and tortures and beautiful shameless queens who 
smiled and shook poison from rings like golden spiders. 

He saw that the truth had hurt me. “ Except for your eyes,” 
he added, “ you look like ” — he searched for words — “ a well 
kept farm ! There is plenty of meat to hide your bones, and 
your cheeks are as red as apples. Your eyes, of course, don’t 
belong to the farm. They belong to the woods.” His tail 
sparkled greenly with drops of sea-water, but his chest and 
shoulders were as pale as foam. Translucent skin traced the 
delicate bones of his face, and his green, deep-set eyes looked 
faintly shadowed, as if he were tired or a little hungry. 

I ran my hand through his hair. “ Astyanax,” I said. “ I 
must leave you soon. But first come aboard my ship and dine 
with me.” 

He hesitated. 

“ I am not going to steal you.” 

“ Perhaps you should.” He plunged in the water. “ Hold 
to my tail,” he called. “ I will give you a ride !” 
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When we reached the side of the ship, the crew and the 
captain crowded the bulwarks. They threw us a rope and 
Astyanax, using his tail for propulsion, clambered up the side. 
When I reached the deck, I found him surrounded by sailors. 
Three of them, adolescent brothers who swaggered like old 
salts and went by the name of the Black Rats, eyed him with 
open rudeness. 

“ Y ou may touch my tail,” he said with dignity. “ Everyone 
wants to.” 

The Black Rats snickered in unison and one of them said : 
“ Not us, boy. We can look.” White, thin, with soiled black 
hair and dirty faces, they resembled unwashed turnips. 

“ You are wise not to touch him,” I snapped. “ Your dirt 
might rub off.” Vanishing into the cabin, I returned with a 
bunch of grapes and a rhyton of mild red wine. Astyanax 
emptied the vessel with a single rapid gulp. 

“ Drinks like a fish,” the one-eared sailor muttered, but 
Astyanax ignored the remark and crammed his month so full 
of grapes that he looked like a field mouse gorging himself on 
grain. All the while, he peered around him at the fixtures of the 
ship, its furled yellow sail, its wicker cabin, and its deck of 
Etruscan cypress. 

“ The goats of Amphitrite are starting to kick,” said the 
captain impatiently, pointing to the white-capped waves which 
had begun to slap the bow. “ It is time to sail.” 

Astyanax ate more slowly. “ I would like more grapes,” he 
said when he had finished the first bunch. 

I handed him another bunch. “ You must take these with 
you.” 

“ I want to join your crew,” he announced. 

“ It isn’t my crew. I am just a passenger.” 

He turned to the captain. “ Is there room for another 
passenger ? I can fish and mend sails to pay my passage.” 

“ Can you stay out of water for days at a time ?” 

“ No,” he admitted. “ I dehydrate.” 

“ Well then, you can’t be a passenger. Over the side now. 
The goats are impatient.” Indeed, the ship was rocking from 
side to side as if she were being slapped by a Cyclops. 

He wriggled across the deck. I knelt to lift him over the 
bulwark. He shook his head. “ My tail is adequate.” 

Poised on the bulwark, he turned and looked at me. “Thank 
you for the conversation,” he said, and before 1 could tell him 
good-bye, he hit the water. 
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I helped the men lower the sail (I felt a need to keep busy), 
and the Turan cut through the goats like a wolf through a flock. 
I will not look back, I thought. If I mean to find Circe, how 
can I encumber myself with a fish-tailed boy who eats like a 
whale ? 

However, I did look back, sneakily, like a fox which has 
stolen a pullet. The island had dwindled until the red columns 
of the palace seemed slender wounds in the white immaculate 
walls, and yes, Astyanax followed a few hundred feet in pur 
wake. He raised his hand and called, “ Bear, good-bye !” 

“ Lower the sweeps !” I shouted. The sailors looked at the 
captain and the captain looked at me. 

“ Has the moon possessed you ?” he growled. “ There is 
nothing to stop for here.” 

“ You can double my fare,” I said. “ I am taking on a 
friend.” I seized a sweep, a long wooden oar with a blade of 
double width, and thrust it into the sea. The ship veered 
sharply to the right. 

“ Oh, very well,” grumbled Vel. He lowered a sweep on the 
starboard and returned the ship to its course, with speed 
considerably reduced. 

Astyanax soon overtook us. I threw him a rope and he 
climbed, laughing, into my arms. I heard him mumble a name. 

“ What did you say ?” I asked. 

“ Hungry,” he said. “ I lost my grapes.” I think he really 
said “ Hector.” 



I did not suspect the difficulties — dangers, I should say — 
which hunched like sphinxes along the road to Circe. The 
trouble started almost at once (not Circe’s part in it; not yet, 
anyway). I had paid the captain for Astyanax’s passage and 
the Triton had kept his promise to fish for the crew. But Vel 
was not appreciative. First he complained that the fish were 
small and bony. “ Fit for him, perhaps. Not for me.” Then 
he said: “ Tritons are Greek, not Etruscan. How do we know 
he isn’t spying for pirates ?” The mood of the captain soon 
infected his crew. The Black Rats, petulant as well as soiled, 
began to grow insufferable. When Astyanax stretched on the 
deck to take a sunbath, one of them stepped on his tail and then 
made the limp apology, “ Mistook him for a hawser.” 

“ It looks,” I said to Astyanax, when the Rat had crossed the 
deck, “ as if we may have trouble before Agylla.” Located close 
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to Caere, my home, Agylla was the port where we hoped to 
find a ship and crew to begin our search. 

“ Don’t worry,” said Astyanax, pointing to a rare white 
dolphin in the wake of the Turan. “ Her name is Atthis. She 
has been following us ever since Aeaea. A ship with a white 
dolphin enjoys good luck.” 

The luck it seemed, belonged to the ship and crew but not her 
passengers. A week after our departure from Aeaea, Astyanax 
woke me in the middle of the night. I heard him thump noisily 
on to the floor of our cabin (cabin ? It was little more than 
canvas stretched over timbers, but at least it gave shelter and 
privacy). 

“ Are you going for a swim ?” I asked. 

“ I didn’t mean to wake you,” he said. 

I was well aware that the thump had been deliberate. When 
he woke in the night, he liked conversation. “ Can’t you wait 
till morning ?” 

“ By then my tail will be stiff.” 

I climbed out of bed and threw a cloak across my shoulders. 
“ I’d better go with you and ask Vel to lower our speed. You 
might lose us in the night.” The vessel was dark except for the 
fitful burning of a torch enclosed in a dried bladder. It was not 
usual for ships to sail at night; much more often they dropped 
anchor in convenient coves and waited for the coming of 
Thesan, the Lady of the Dawn (whom the Greeks call Eos) 
but the weather was clear and Vel preferred the sea to the 
doubtful refuge of a coast which belonged to the Greeks. 

With Astyanax in my arms, I stepped from the cabin. Most 
of the crew were asleep beneath a thick tarpaulin, but Vel and 
the one-eared sailor, huddled at the prow, were talking and 
motioning. I waited in the doorway. Something in their tone, 
a hushed excitement, a hint of conspiracy, warned me to pause 
and listen. The wind brought words in ominous snatches. 

“ In Graviscae,” said the one-eared sailor, “. . . slave 
market . . . sell him on the block . . . tritons are rare . . . 
good price.” 

“What about his friend? . . . can’t sell freeborn Etruscan . . .” 

“Brand him . . . pass him off as criminal condemned to 
slavery . . .” 

At first I wanted to laugh. Sell us into slavery ? Incredible ! 
My second thought was less reassuring. My travels had never 
led me to Graviscae, but the captain, no doubt, was known in 
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the port. If he wished to sell us into slavery, who would believe 
that the Triton did not belong to him, and that I myself had 
begun the voyage as a passenger ? In truth Astyanax would 
bring a handsome price. I had seen a centaur, trapped in the 
hills, sell to a troop of travelling acrobats, who wanted him in 
their show. As for myself (sleek rather than brawny), I was 
hardly fit to become an acrobat, field hand, or gladiator, but I 
knew that Etruscan ladies, bored with their husbands, some- 
times bought slaves for purposes other than work. After I was 
sold, I might convince my master (or mistress) of my true 
identity, but Astyanax by then would have gone to a different 
master and I might have lost him for good. The thought of that 
sea-loving boy as a slave appalled me. 

The wind rose to a whistling howl. I did not hear when they 
meant to take us captive. I stepped back into the cabin and 
sat on the couch to think. 

Astyanax spoke with more excitement than fear. “ We shall 
have to swim for it, Bear !” 

“ We’re a good ten miles from shore. I can’t swim that far.” 

“ Not even if I push ?” 

“ Not even then.” I deliberated. “ But there’s always the 
dinghy moored to the stem.” 

“ Isn’t it a bit — well, undignified ? As if one were skulking 
to safety.” 

“ Skulking or not, the dinghy is our best chance.” Once 
ashore, we might fall prey to the Greeks, but even they were 
preferable to Vel and his Black Rats. I secreted a dagger in my 
loin cloth. Everything else — my chest, my sandals, my sword, 
even my money pouch — I would have to leave them in the cabin. 

“ What shall we do for provisions ?” asked Astyanax, eyeing 
a bunch of grapes on a table beside the couch. 

“ Go hungry until we reach the shore.” 

He crammed his mouth with grapes. 

I lifted the canvas and peered on deck. 

“ All clear ?” he whispered. 

“ All clear.” 

The sides of the cabin hid us from Vel and his friend at the 
prow and also the navigator manning the sweep at the stem. 
I gave Astyanax my knife. A strong swimmer, he could match 
the speed of the Turan and cut the cord which held the dinghy. 
He clung to my back as I crept under the canvas. At the edge 
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of the ship, I held him over the bulwark and let him slide from 
my hands. The wind and the waves muffled the sound of his 
dive. I dove after him. The hull diminished like a black, 
retreating whale and left me in foam and the almost-darkness 
of a sickle moon. 

By now Astyanax had cut the rope which held the dinghy. 
Still in the water, he thrust the little boat in my direction. I 
clambered over the edge and gave him a hand. The vanishing 
ship had left a faint white trail, as if the Lady Moon had walked 
with phosphorescent sandals. 



I slid my fingers along the bottom of the boat. The boards 
were moist with sea-slime. “ There’s no paddle,” I sighed. 
“ We’ll have to trust to the current.” 

“ Why don’t I push ?” He readied himself to dive. 

I reached to stop him. “ No !” I cried, sensing danger. 
Perhaps I had seen a movement under the waves. 

“ But I live in the water,” he protested. “ I’m not afraid — ” 

The sea exploded beside us and a white shape arched above 
our heads. I ducked and shivered as water showered my neck. 

“ Atthis !” shouted Astyanax. “ I’ll ask her to give us a 
shove.” 

I peered at the water. Low, choppy waves tossed in the 
feeble moonlight. “ Are you sure she’s friendly ?” I asked. 

As if to answer my question with a resounding “ No,” the 
end of our dinghy shot into the air and Astyanax and I rolled 
like peas from a pod. The boat slid under the surface and 
reappeared, capsized and low in the water. 

We clung to the keel. Atthis circled us with rapid, lessening 
loops. It was hard to tell her intention : if she meant to attack 
or wished to atone for throwing us into the sea. I felt her 
smooth white snout brush against the soles of my feet, inquisi- 
tive, exploratory, as if to examine my skin, feel my pulse, 
fathom my thoughts. My thoughts at the moment were not 
charitable. I will kick her, I told myself, if she touches me 
again. Then I remembered the shark-killing teeth behind her 
impassive face. 

The men on the Turan had seen bur accident. The ship had 
turned and now she bore down on us like a great black Harpy. 

“ Swim for it,” I pleaded with Astyanax. " They’ll never 
catch you.” 
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“ Bear,” he reproved. “ You don’t expect me to leave you?” 
“ They won’t hurt me. It’s you they want.” 

“ We will think of a way to outwit them.” 

I gave him a shove from the boat. “ Astyanax, go !” He 
clung to my hand with thin, tenacious fingers. Defeated, I 
drew him beside me and cradled him with my arm. “ Well 
then, we shall face them together.” 

Vel shouted from the deck. “ We’ll run you down unless 
you surrender peaceably. Both of you.” 

Astyanax swore under his breath : “ Nethuns, god of the 
deep, feed him to sharks and cuttlefish !” But he wisely 
restrained his utterances when the captain threw us a rope. 
Hand over hand, he followed me on to the deck. Silent, 
inscrutable, the white dolphin watched us from the water. 

The captain bound our hands. He removed his signet ring, 
a gold shark with gaping jaws. “ Heat it in the torch,” he said 
to the one-eared sailor. “ It will serve as a brand.” 



two 

To the north lay Elba, the island of iron and copper; to the 
east, the port of Graviscae, with quays and canals and red-tile 
houses laid in terraced rows. Behind the port the twin ridges 
of Tarquinia jutted against the sky : one a necropolis ; one the 
capital city of Etruria, with walls of mortarless stone and 
battlemented towers, arched entrances and basalt thorough- 
fares. Olive groves flanked the ridges, and cypress trees, like 
bronze inverted cones, shaded the highways which joined 
Tarquinia to her port. 

We moored near the mouth of a canal roofed by a massive 
barrel vault. Preceded and followed by Black Rats, I descended 
the ship’s ladder and received Astyanax from the arms of the 
one-eared sailor. Like the other male slaves in Etruscan cities, 
I was stripped and barefoot. Nakedness in itself did not 
embarrass me ; Etruscans, used to a climate which discourages 
excessive clothing, are not a modest people. But nakedness as 
now, in the heart of a town, signified shame and the loss of 
liberty. What was more, I carried on my forearm a brand in 
the shape of a shark. If I called for help, the entire crew of the 
Turan would point to the scar and insist that I belonged to Vel, 
who had the right to sell me. Astyanax, fortunately, had not 
been branded. Vel did not want to mar him as a curiosity. 
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Beyond the vault a midday sun blazed on a forest of sails. 
There was no real harbour, but a network of moles and jetties 
buttressed the small indentations of the coast, and a multitude 
of ships lay moored or anchored : Sardinian cargo boats in the 
shape of ploughshares ; Tyrian traders redolent of cedar ; 
Greek penteconters, ironically berthed beside the same 
Etruscan merchantmen which, on the high seas, sometimes fell 
prey to their speed and their vicious beaked prows. The 
Etruscan ships, both merchant and war, were broader and 
taller than the Greek, slower but far more seaworthy in rough 
waters. Some looked battered, with rent sails and crusted 
hulls, and I guessed that they must have returned from the 
stream of Ocean, where the waves were as tall as palaces. I 
looked frantically for someone I knew — a captain with whom 
I had sailed, a visitor from Caere. I looked in vain. 

Away from the ships, the highways rumbled with chariots 
hammered from bronze and wooden carts on ponderous wheels 
of stone. Pedestrians walked the footpaths beside the high- 
ways, and, bright as coquina shells, paraded their coloured 
robes — Tyrian purple, red of cinnabar, yellow of saffron 
crocuses — or their silken loin cloths, trimmed with gilt and 
artfully tapered to flatter the wearer’s hips. I had walked with 
such crowds in most Etruscan cities ; I had worn robes whose 
colour rivalled the halcyon, and carried a sword at my side. 
Women had stared at me, and I had returned their stares 
indifferently, sleepily, if at all, confident that she whom I sought 
did not inhabit the city, but waited, patient and dreaming, at 
the end of my furthest voyage. Today I walked as a slave, and 
the women looked over or through me or at the Triton I carried 
in my arms. I heard them whisper. 

“ A Triton !” 

“ A boy with a tail !” 

“ And hair to match !” 

But no one said, “ Look at the man who carries him !” 

The Mart of the Slaves was a square in the middle of that 
larger square, the town marketplace : a small paved island 
surrounded by the canvas-roofed stalls of farmers selling their 
grapes and fishermen their tunny and herrings. A low platform 
set against a wooden backdrop, rose like the stage of a theatre 
and allowed the slaves to parade or be prodded like actors. We 
had to wait our turn. Vel, the three Black Rats, and the one- 
eared sailor shoved me into a circle beside the platform. 
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A young woman with cinnamon hair, probably a Greek, 
stood on the block. Nude, she turned at her owner’s prompting 
to display her full, perfect breasts and the bold flare of her 
thighs. She looked supremely bored and her eyes seemed to 
say : “You needn’t expect me to cringe like a pale little virgin. 
I have been sold before.” Several young gallants were bidding 
against each other in excited voices. Finally she went for five 
hundred assis to a youth who stepped forward to claim her with 
great eagerness and promptly lost his tongue. Embarrassed 
and diffident, he covered her shoulders with a fine embroidered 
cloak and led her down from the block. She shook her head, 
rippling the cinnamon hair, and allowed the cloak to reveal her 
handsome breasts. 

Astyanax, however, did not have eyes for the Greek. He 
pointed to a lady of fashion whose small leather moccasins 
tilted up at the toes like the bow of a boat. “ Does she grow 
that way or is it just her shoes ?” 

Before I could answer his question, a Black Rat jerked him 
out of my arms and on to the block. I saw with dismay that 
Astyanax planned to bite him. But he seemed to change his 
mind, hesitant, no doubt, to risk a fall on his tail. Flanked by 
two Black Rats, I had to keep my place. Restless daggers 
jiggled in their hands. 



Etruscan aristocrats, both men and women, dominated the 
audience ; poor men could not afford to bid for slaves. 
Sandwiched among the Etruscans, a party of visiting Romans, 
in spite of their solemnity and their dignified white togas, ogled 
Astyanax like red-faced farmers. Rome, after all, is an over- 
grown village, and villagers gape when they come to the city. 
Astyanax did not let their rudeness disconcert him. He rocked 
his tail rhythmically, as a walker swings his arms, and met their 
stares. 

In addition to Etruscans and Romans there were two boys, 
fifteen and sixteen I judged, whose wheat-coloured hair marked 
them as Gauls or Scandians and probably also as brothers. 
Their loin cloths were grey and tattered ; they wore neither 
rings nor bracelets and their hair, far from the flowing elegance 
of the jvealthy, was short and wind-blown. It was clear that 
they could not bid, but they looked at Astyanax eagerly, as if 
they hoped to make friends. He returned their smiles. In 
spite of his predicament, he had not lost his sense of adventure. 
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At last Vel himself ascended the block, his pointed beard 
glittering in the sun, his signet ring flashing sinister fires, and 
accepted Astyanax from the Black Rat. He turned to face the 
audience. 

“ As you see,” he began, “ I offer more than a slave to till the 
fields or carry a lady’s litter. I offer a Triton fresh from the 
sea !” 

“ You make me sound like a mullet,” Astyanax snapped. 
Vel ignored him. “ Fresh from the sea and free of barnacles.” 

“ But what does he do ?” cried one of the Romans. “ He 
can’t even walk. Could he help me on my farm ?” 

A practical people the Romans. They demand that every- 
thing have a specific purpose. 

Vel stammered. “ He — he — ” 

Astyanax could not contain himself. Glaring at Vel, he took 
command of the sale. “ Do ?” he cried. “ I fish, swim, boat, 
and dive for sponges. I mend nets, caulk hulls, and milk sea- 
cows. I can narrate stories to make a sailor blush. And what 
is more,” he added with emphasis, “ I supply — and provoke — 
sparkling conversation.” 

The Romans craned their necks, arguing among themselves 
in the ponderous tongue called Latin. The lady with the 
curved slippers stepped forward demurely and bid in an ear- 
splitting voice : 

“ Two hundred assis !” 

She explained to the friend beside her, a lady with large 
bosoms and orange curls : “ I want him for the pool in my 
atrium. Think of the sensation when I have guests ! They can 
make him dive for coins. Besides, he’s so decorative. The 
green tail, don’t you know. At banquets, I can drape him over 
a platter to garnish the oysters.” 

“ Nude ?” asked her friend with ill-concealed shock. 

“ What should he wear, a tunic ?” the tilt-toed lady snapped. 

“ Nude,” muttered her friend. “ And telling those salty 
stories.” 

“ Three hundred assis,” cried one of the Romans, the one 
who had asked for the Triton’s accomplishments. When his 
friends looked at him in consternation, he growled, “You heard 
him. Says he can milk.” 

“ Four hundred,” said the lady, stamping her up-turned toes. 

“ Four hundred and fifty,” said the Roman, hunching his 
shoulders as if he were about to be charged by the Calydonian 
Boar. 
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Astyanax looked indignant. “ But the wench brought five 
hundred.” 

“ Five hundred then !” cried the lady. Victory shone in her 
eyes and flushed her cheeks, as if, I thought, she had tippled 
unmixed wine. With relentless steps she mounted the stairs "on 
to the block. “ Baby,” she simpered and held out her brace- 
leted arms. Astyanax, for the first time, looked frankly 
terrified. 

But the lady was not, after all, to have him. One of the 
yellow-haired boys emerged from the crowd, mounted the 
block in a single muscular leap and snatched Astyanax from 
the threatening jewelled embrace. Tossing him into the crowd 
where his blond brother waited with outstretched hands, he 
spun from the block and both brothers, Astyanax between them 
vanished as if through the conjurations of Circe. The Black 
Rats forgot to watch me. Like everyone else, they were dazed 
by the sudden daring of the theft. Easing rather than springing, 
I, too, made my escape. 

My first problem was to find a robe ; even before I found 
Astyanax. The mere fact of my being nude and branded like 
a slave did not in itself endanger me. On the business of their 
masters, slaves moved freely throughout the town. But if Vel 
sent his men to search for me, they would look for a slave and 
not for a man in a cloak. I passed a stall where cloaks were 
hung on hooks and shoes were laid beneath them — moccasins 
of lad, sandals with wooden soles, high yellow boots. The 
shopkeeper was fastening a sword to the side of an elderly 
aristocrat. The old gentleman threw back his shoulders and 
attempted to swagger like a conquering general. No one was 
watching me. Without compunction, almost without fear, in 
one continuous motion, I lifted a cloak from a hook — red, with 
a border of yellow griffins poised for flight — and stepped in a 
pair of moccasins. To tell the truth, I rather enjoyed the theft. 
I was tired of behaving. I must have caught Astyanax’ sense 
of adventure. 

The moccasins were nondescript, but the cloak identified me 
as a gentleman and also concealed my brand. Now I could 
look for Astyanax. Though the town was both large and 
strange, I could make inquiries. The passage of two boys and 
a Triton could not have gone unnoticed. The fact remained, 
however, that Vel and his men could also inquire ; that they, 
too, were searching and sooner or later were sure to cross my 
path. 
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I found Astyanax sooner than I dared to hope. The brothers, 
one of them holding the Triton, stood on a pier and stared at a 
round-built ship between two galleys of war. A new ship. 
Blue of hull, sleek as a dolphin, freshly painted, and fragrant 
with cedar and cypress, she loomed like a cabin boy’s dream. 
A ship for wandering ; for uncharted seas and fabulous 
monsters ; for finding Circe. But now was hardly the time to 
admire a ship. Bounding on to the pier, I snatched Astyanax 
from the arms of the taller brother. 

“ Bear !” he cried, delighted. “ Where have you been ?” 

“ Ve didn’t vant him to be sold,” said the taller brother with 
a slight Scandian accent. His name, I learned, was Balder, his 
brother was Frey. Their father had come from frozen Scandia, 
the land of Odin and Thor, the Thunderer. “ That lady might 
have stuffed him.” 

“ Ve vanted him for ourselves,” confessed the lesser brother. 

I looked nervously down the pier. “ Explanations can wait. 
Now we must take cover.” 

But the brothers had more to say. “ Vanted him for our 
Animal,” Frey explained. “ The Woodpeckers have a goat and 
the Griffins a Molossian hound.” He seemed to refer to rival 
street gangs. “ I don’t suppose you vould lend him.” 

Astyanax brightened with pleasure, like a discus thrower 
coveted by rival teams. It suddenly occurred to me that he 
might prefer the company of boys to that of a wanderer like 
myself. 

“ Do you want to be their Animal ?” I asked with a catch in 
my throat. 

He shook his head and turned to the boys. “ I’m travelling 
with Bear.” 

“ But he’s so elderly,” cried Frey. “ He must be — twenty- 
six !” 

“ Yes, but he has experience.” 

“ Twenty-five,” I muttered. 

The boys looked at him and then at me. “ Be good to him, 
Sir,” said Balder. 

“ First we must hide him — and us,” I said. 

Already it was too late. The Black Rats charged us from the 
street. Quick as a snake, I flicked out a foot and tripped the 
first of them. He spun toward the ground, recovered himself 
like a cat, and kicked me in the shin. I swayed on a single leg 
and balanced Astyanax in front of me. All this time the Triton 
was swearing and waving his arms. I had not suspected the 
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eloquence of his oaths— I should have, sailors had helped to 
educate him. 

“ Zeus, Hera, Ares, Artemis and Hades,” he swore at the 
hapless Rat, “ blast you with thunderbolts, drown you in 
whirlpools, feed you to Scylla and Charybdis.” Then, 
remembering that he was in Etruscan territory, he added Tinia, 
Uni, Mantus, Vanth, and even a Roman god, Janus. “ And 
may Charun roast your liver in burning asphalt.” 

When the Rat charged us again, Astyanax swung from my 
arms and swatted him with his tail. The Rat reeled to the edge 
of the pier and, helped on his way by the sudden thrust of my 
foot, fell into the water. Together, it seemed, Astyanax and I 
made a formidable combination, a self-propelled battering 
ram. Flushed with victory, we rolled to help the brothers. 

We found that they did not need us. Four young heads, two 
blond, two black, their hues as opposite as salt and pepper, 
bobbed in a tempest of limbs. Balder and Frey, at first, 
fought back to back but soon they took the offensive and 
surged like catapults sweeping to storm a battlement. When 
Frey tottered beneath the blows of a Rat, the resourceful 
Balder, hurling his own assailant into a heap of over-curious 
spectators, leaped to succour him, and seconds later the brothers 
stood in monumental grandeur, crossing their arms like 
victorious gladiators. Meanwhile, the Rat I had kicked from 
the pier had clambered out of the water and, looking for a 
change like a well-washed turnip, slunk into the crowd, where 
he joined his battered brothers. 

“ They will go for Vel,” I said. “ Now we must really hide.” 
I looked at the ship and thought : Why not buy her ? At the 
moment I had no money, but a few days’ sailing would bring 
us to Agylla, the port of Caere, my home. If I could convince 
the owner of my credit, Astyanax and I could sail on our 
voyage for Circe, and while we bargained the ship would hide 
us from Vel. 

Followed by the brothers and still carrying Astyanax, I 
climbed on to the deck, which sparkled with fresh-hewn 
timbers of cypress wood. 

“ Look,” said Astyanax, pointing to the figurehead. “ He 
is just my age !” The figure of a boy, cunningly carved from 
wood, strained from the prow with his arms outstretched to the 
wind. “ Come,” he seemed to say. “ I will lead you to Circe.” 
I recognized Tages, the boy with an old man’s wisdom, who 
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had stepped from a clod of earth and given Tarchon, our 
national hero, the sacred books of Etruria. 

A young man emerged from the cabin and looked at us with 
more sadness than surprise, though we must have appeared 
disreputable, a Triton, two young ruffians with bloodied faces, 
and a doubtful gentleman with a rich cloak but no other signs 
of status. 

“ Is she for sale ?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he sighed, as if he were putting his wife on the auction 
block. 

A good trader conceals his eagerness — shows himself 
interested but not avid — and Etruscans, with merchant ships 
in every sea, are the best of traders. But I had no time in 
which to dissimulate. 

“ Your ship has bewitched me,” I said. “ I would like to 
buy her.” 

“ She is right out of the shipyards at Cosa — built to my own 
design. But I can’t afford to keep her.” He wore a domed hat 
and trim red boots which gave him, from a distance, an air of 
jauntiness. But his large black eyes were mournful even for an 
Etruscan. 

Just then 1 spied the one-eared sailor, the three Black Rats, 
and Vel himself advancing down the street. They paused to 
question a merchant in a lilac-coloured cloak. 

“ Will you show us the cabin ?” I asked quickly. We 
followed the owner into the cabin. The entire vessel, he told 
me, was fifty feet long and twelve in width. The cabin, though 
cramped into eight square feet, held a couch with the legs of a 
bear, a three-legged brazier, a bronze mirror with a curving 
handle and a cabinet of citrus wood from Carthage. Above 
my head a small clay lamp, owl-shaped and painted black, 
hung from the wicker ceiling. 

I sat on the couch and the young man, whose name was 
Aruns, sat beside me, or rather slumped, for he seemed on the 
verge of tears. Lovingly he caressed a cushion. 

“ Goose feathers sewn in silk,” he said. “ You will sleep 
like a lotus eater. As you may have guessed, I’m rather fond 
of my ship — everything about her. But Greek pirates have 
preyed on my other ships, and now I must sell the queen.” 

I touched his shoulder. “ If you sell your queen to me, I will 
treat her royally.” Now came the awkward moment to discuss 
the terms of payment. “ I can’t pay you at once,” I explained, 
and told him my story without evasion. Finally I threw back 
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my cloak and exposed the brand on my forearm. “ If you sail 
me to Agylla, I can pay you in gold and silver — generously.” 
“ Of course I believe you,” he said. “ Your story is much 
too preposterous to be invented and no swindler would travel 
about with a Triton and two ragamuffins. Besides, I know an 
Etruscan aristocrat when I see one, brand or no brand. It’s 
something about your eyes. Their hunger is not for possessions 
— silks and gems, gardens and tall stone houses. They are used 
to such things. But what will you do for a crew ? I have let 
min e go, and as for myself, I’ve never been more than a 
passenger on my ships, though I might help out with a captain 
to give me orders.” 

“ I think I can settle that now,” I said. I whispered to 
Astyanax. Jubilantly he turned to Frey and Balder. “ Bear 
would like you to join our crew.” 

“ On this ship ?” cried Balder. “ It has been our dream !” 
They both hugged me at once, and the four of us, Astyanax in 
the middle, spun dizzily over the floor. 

“ Get your things,” I gasped. “ If it suits Aruns, we’ll sail 
with the tide. We won’t even wait to load supplies.” 

“ We haven’t any things.” 

“ Tell your parents then.” 

“ They died last year — swamp fever.” 

I spoke quickly to hide my emotion. “ Do you know ships 
at all?” 

“ We have sailed as cabin boys around Hesperia.” 

“ Where are you going ?” asked Aruns. 

“ Beyond the Pillars of Hercules. Around Libya.” 

“ In search of a wicked enchantress,” Astyanax added. 

“ Who changes men into animals.” I expected the boldness of 
our venture to discourage him. If anything it made up his mind. 

“ May I come with you ? I know the Halcyon like a daughter 
On such a voyage, I think she will need a father.” 

I engaged him at once and promised myself that, after we had 
found Circe, I would give him back his ship. 

“ Now I will show you the rest of the Halcyon ,” he said. 

Aruns stepped from the cabin and, assured that Vel and his 
men were nowhere in evidence, called us after him. To rest my 
arms, I deposited Astyanax in a coil of rope and followed 
Aruns’ finger as he pointed to the red linen sail, heaped at the 
foot of the mast. 

“ The tide is with us,” he said. “ We have only to raise the 
sail and man the sweeps.” 



